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A narrow frieze of dull blue and red runs along the top of the room above 
the panels, finished above and below with mouldings of red and blue. It is 
decorated with garlands of flowers, running deer and chamois. The washboard, 
sills, and other finish are likewise blue and red. The ceiling is divided into 
thirty-two sections or panels, divided by mouldings of red and blue, decorated 
with geometric outlines in the centre and flowers in the four corners of each 
panel. While the ceiling and all mouldings are modern, they are exact repro- 
ductions of the original finish of such buildings. 

In setting up the room in the Museum, care has been taken, in making such 
adaptations as were necessary, to adhere to the general character of the panel- 
ing. The outer casing of the room has been stained to correspond with the 
background of the paneling, and the dull blue trimmings of doors and windows 
recall the interior where such facings occur. 

It is intended to furnish the room with Tyrolese furniture of the same 
style and period used by the peasants and characteristic of the people. 

S. Y. S. 



SO-CALLED BOW-PULLERS 

In the Hammer Collection of the Pennsylvania Museum are one perfect 
bronze object and two fragments of similar objects of which examples in other 
museums are labeled "bow-pullers". They are implements, varying in size and 
workmanship, in the form of two rings springing from a solid center from 
which rise a cluster of three or four spikes ; Furtwangler figures one with five 
spikes. (1) Usually the rings turn slightly upward so that the base of the object 
made to stand on a flat surface is not perfectly horizontal. Some specimens — 
notably one in the Museum of the University of Pennsylvania in Philadelphia, 
and another illustrated by Charvet, reproduced by Moss — are elaborately dec- 
orated; others are plain; some, like the example in the Hammer Collection, 
show plainly signs of wear on the outside rims of the rings, having obviously 
been attached to some other object or surface and exposed to hard usage. This 
is confirmed by a close observation of the spikes, which frequently, as in our 
specimens, are bent or even broken. These objects have received attention 
from a number of scholars who have made a variety of suggestions concerning 
their use. How the idea of their being bow-pullers originated I am unaware, 
but whether under the label Bogenspanner in German, or lira archi in Italian, 
or tire d'arc irr French, curators in general have followed one another to this day, 
reproducing and perpetuating an error that Prof. Morse exposed most clearly 
in his highly interesting, if negative, paper published in the transactions of the 
Essex Institute in i894, (2) which was widely reproduced. In this he very 

(D And in the Zchille Collection exhibited in Chicago, and closely examined by the 
present writer in the discharge of her duties as member of the Jury for Ethnology, was 
one example of two. 

(2) Essex Inst. Bull. Vol. XXVI, 1894. 
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clearly demonstrated, with the authority of a scholar strengthened by the expe- 
rience of an archer, that whatever the object might prove to be, it was not a. 
bow-puller. He incidentally enumerated in the same paper the various sugges- 
tions advanced by scholars in their attempts to solve the riddle (3) and closed 
with the remark : "After a greatly interrupted study of it for over seven years, 
I reluctantly yield the solving of the enigma to others, having got no nearer an 
explanation of it than when I first began, contented, however, with the convic- 
tion that the usual attribution assigned to it has been disproved." This chai- 




SO-CALLED "BOW-PULLER" 
Possibly "Mermex" of the Greeks 

lenge to all interested in the subject who had such objects under their care must 
have stimulated searchers in many museums. Certain it is that it did stimulate 
the Philadelphia group of archaeologists, of whom Dr. Daniel G. Brinton was 
then a leader. At that time he was a constant visitor at the house of the present 
writer, then Secretary of the Free Museum of Science and Art of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania and the Curator of its Egypt and Mediterranean 
Section, under whose care therefore was the fine specimen from Orvieto, given 
to the Museum along with other objects by Francis C. Macauley, Esq., who 
with Dr. Brinton, the writer, and a few others, were, under Provost Pepper, 
the founders of the Archaeological Association and Museum of the University. 
Many were the discussions and experiments that followed, and in the course 

(3) For instance, Charvet., Bull, de la Soc. Anthrop. de Lyon, 1889, p. 70, sees in it a 
sort of curb for horses (gourmette de repression). Strobel of Parma Museum, Anelli 
gemini problematica (Bulletin di Paletnologia Italiana XIV) 1888 and XV, 1889, mentions 
three theories: first, bow puller; second, for stretching cord of cross-bow (which of 
course is an impossible anachronism) ; third, a snaffle, or curb. Caylus, 1757, in Recueil 
d'Antiquites, has no suggestion to make. Friedrichs says some regard it as a caltrop or 
tribulus, but rejects the idea owing to the bluntness of the spikes. Mr. Cushing imagined 
it might be used as a spear-thrower. Other suggestions that they be screw-drivers or 
wick-holders for lamps are too improbable for consideration. A friend of Prof. Morse 
suggested it might be worn by chariot drivers to secure hold on reins. 
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of which it was the writer's privilege to render Dr. Brinton some slight service 
in gathering material for the paper which he published in i897, (4) in which, in 
the writer's opinion, the problem was solved. 

The suggestion of Prof. Morse's unknown friend that the so-called bow- 
puller was fastened in the hand of the charioteer to add to the force of his grip 
upon the reins, although unacceptable for a number of reasons, was the straw 
that gave direction to the attention of the Philadelphia guessers toward the 
caestus and its accessories. While it was unlikely that such an implement fas- 
tened in the hand should be used to the extent indicated by the number of 
surviving specimens without any allusion to its use having survived, the sugges- 




Specimen from Orvieto decorated with Phallic Symbols. In Egypt 

and Mediterranean Section of Free Museum of Science 

and Art, University of Pennsylvania 

(Francis C. Macauley Collection) 

tion called to mind the wrapping over the hand of the pugilists, which became 
the well-known and much quoted caestus. The present writer called to the 
attention of Dr. Brinton a fine bronze statue of a pugilist in the Naples Museum, 
represented wearing that weapon. 

There are many allusions to the caestus (Greek IMAS) in the Classics. 
It was used in early times. In the Iliad, (5) when Epeius and Euryalus prepare 
for boxing they put on their hands thongs of ox-hide. It would appear, how- 
ever, that the early caestus was not the terrible engine that it became in later 
days, when it was reinforced with knots of hard leather, lead, bronze and iron. 
The different kinds of caestus among the later Greeks were called ^eiAi'x<u, 
vTTtipai, po€lal, <r<f>aipai and fivpfirjKes ; of which fieiklxai, gave the softest blows and 
the fivpixrjKes the most severe. (6) The mermex is described by Pausanias (7) as 
made of raw ox-hide cut into thin pieces and joined in an ancient manner; 

(-0 Bulletin of Free Mus. of Sc. and Art, Univ. of Penna., No. 1, May, 1897. 
(5) XXIII, 684, v. 9. 
< 6 > Smith's Antiquities. 
(7) VIII, 40, §3. 
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it was tied under the palm of the hand, leaving the fingers bare. It added to 
the force of the blow while protecting the hand. (8) The athletes at Olympia 
used the simple mermex for practice ; (9) but in games they used those forms 
that dealt the hardest blow. These were covered with knots and even nails, 
and loaded with metal. Virgil (10) speaks of : 

Ingentia septem 
Terga bourn plumbo insuto ferroque rigebant. 

Slatius (11) mentions "nigrantia plumbo tegmina". These /av/o/a^kcs were called 
at times "limb breakers". They were of various forms, as appears on ancient 
monuments. 

The most cruel adjunct to the caestus was the fivpfirfi, so called from pro- 
jections, points or spikes that characterized it. (p,vpp.r)iaa, a prominence or 
wart.) These were really weapons d 2 > — "limb piercers" — and Krause was 
correct when he spoke of them as "the most terrible of weapons adapted to the 
fist". (13) In one of the epigrams of Lucillius, an Italian Greek of the first cen- 
tury, two lines describe the effect of the weapon as used in the arena, and cor- 
roborate in a ghastly way the identification proposed by Dr. Brinton : 

"Your head ! O Apollophanes, has become a sieve, 
From the straight and oblique holes made by the myrmekes", 

which proves beyond question that the myrmex was furnished with spikes that 
might perforate the adversary's flesh. 

A later Greek poet, Chrystodorus (A. D. 500), in describing the contests 
in the gymnasium of Byzantium, tells of a pugilistic champion as follows : "He 
grew furious, whirling in his hand the limb-piercing mermekes". Professor 
W. H. Appleton, of Swarthmore College, who furnished Dr. Brinton with the 
above quotation, pointed out that Liddell and Scott considered the passage to 
refer to the entire caestus, but he personally believed the mermex to be 
intended. It is evident that the word in the line: 

yviropovs fJLVp/JLrjxas epxtlvero ^epaiv eXicrawv ' 

applies to a piercing, not a blunt instrument, such as the d<f>aipai, or masses of 
lead and iron sewed (insuti) to the caestus. 

The curious unexplained objects found in all the museums of antiquities, 
and known as bow-pullers, answer all the above requirements. As. Dr. Brin- 
ton mentions in his paper on the subject, the demonstration made at the Museum 
of the University, when applied to an improvised caestus worn on the hand, 
was satisfactory in so far that the slight upward curve of the rings, which, at 

( g ) Gardner & Jevons, Manuel of Greek Antiquities, pp. 320-1 and 272, say that in 
early times the leather wrappings tended to soften rather than harden the blow. 

(9) Pausanias. VI, 23, §3. 

(10) Aen., V. 405. 
(ID Theo. VI, 732. 

(12) Haesckyius fjuvpfirjKes 8c ret 07rAa (quoted by Brinton, loc. cit. p. 14). Smith's 
Antiquities, etc. ("Cestus"). 

(13) "Die schrecklichste aller Faustrustungen mochte in den p.vpp.-qx^ bestehen. 
N. S. p. 506. He regards it as belonging to an early period. Ibid. s. 502. 
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first sight, seemed against the identification, in reality made it possible to use 
strong fastening without disturbing the tight, close rest of the solid center on 
the caestus. It may be added that the fact that so far no mermex of this type 
has been found in situ in any Graeco-Latin art work, is perfectly consistent with 
the nature of conditions upon which this identification rests. The mermex was 
but one of several adjuncts to the caestus, which does appear in use on the 
hand in several art works. Without the caestus it could not be used. This 
explains the apparently anomalous fact that an object so commonly found in 
warriors' burials should not be represented on any work of art so far recov- 
ered, and the number of quotations referring to it in classic literature estab- 
lishes its common use. S. Y. S. 



AMERICAN IRON WORK OF THE EIGHTEENTH 

CENTURY 

The collection of early American stove plates owned by the Museum has 
recently been increased by several rare designs, some of them not previously 
known to collectors. Jamb stoves, or wall stoves, for heating, were made in 
Colonial Pennsylvania previous to the middle of the eighteenth century. They 
consisted of five plates, which were cast in open sand, forming a box which was 
set with the open end against the wall in the living room. Through this wall 
a hole communicated with the fire place in the adjoining room, usually the 
kitchen, through which hole the fuel was introduced. 




END PLATE OF JAMB STOVE 

Made by Thomas Rutter 
Colebrookdale, Pa., about 1750 



